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of it. " Things have changed now," said he, " but when
I came to America twenty years ago names that ended
like mine were still a handicap. What we've been say-
ing here is among friends who tease each other, but in
the winter of 1916 I went to the Biltmore and gave my
name and wanted to see the manager about arranging
a banquet. His secretary lifted her eyebrows doubt-
fully and said, " What did you say your name was?
How do you spell it? " When I finally saw the frock-
coated manager he was brusque and a little offensive,
and I had to preach him a profane sermon mentioning
Pulaski and Paderewski. ' What did you say your own
name was? ' I asked him in parting. He said, * Smith/
and I said,' How do you spell it? *"

A quality Mr Jarzebowski thought Poles had in
common with Americans was love of absurd fantasy,
pure nonsense. He told about a Pole who had said he
couldn't understand wireless telegraphy and the radio.
Another Pole explained it to him. He said, " You know
how the ordinary telegraph line works, don't you? "
"Yes."

" Well, then, you know it's like a long dog with its
head in Warsaw and its tail in Cracow. You pinch its
tail in Cracow and it barks in Warsaw."
"So what?"

" Well, wireless is exactly the same without the dog."
They have as many Jewish jokes as Americans do,
and, as with Americans, it's generally the Jews them-
selves who tell the best ones. A Polish-Jewish journalist
who had come over from an adjoining table told us this
one:
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